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(Concluded from page 70.) 


Sdly. We are now to shew that 
the Church is a Spirit not Society. 
And this may be made to appear 
from a great variety of considera- 
tions—God, its Author and Foun- 
der, is a Spirit. The Holy Ghost 
the Comforter, the third person 
in the ever blessed Trinity, who 
pervades, inspires, and directs all 
its worthy members, is a Spirit.— 
It was instituted for spiritual pur- 
poses, for the concerns of the soul 
rather than the body. All its 
blessings and advantages are spirit- 
ual, its means of operation are 
spiritual. Its duties and ordinan- 
ces are means whereby the Spirit 
of God is communicated, and the 
spiritual life of man is restored and 
supported ; and he is to be fitted 
for finally enjoying the state of 
glory among glorified Spirits in the 
world to come. Its divine Foun- 
der said, my Kingdom is not of this 
world. Its powers came not from 
the men of this world, but from 
the world above. It concerns not 
the things of the world. The 
world’s riches, honours, and pow- 
ers, it requires its true subjects 
to renounce ; and live by faith on 
the Son of God. Thus is it a So- 
ciety differing from all others in 
the world. Tho’ in this world, it 
is not of this world. Civil govern- 
ment over men, may indeed in 
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some sense be called the ordinance 
of God, as it is his will manifested 
in the order of providence that 
men shall be governed ; yet it does 
not appear that he has pointed out 
the way in which civil societies 
shall be arranged, what powers 
shall be exercised in them, what 
grades of office and subordination 
shall be maintained. These things 
He has left to the wisdom and sa- 
gacity of man to regulate, as shall 
suit the variable circumstances in 
which men may be placed. For 
this difference of administration 
between civil society, and the 
Church, there is an obvious reason. 
Civil society concerns only the 
temporal interests of men. It is 
of necessity confined to this life ; 
it cannot reach beyond the grave. 
In these concerns, men are compe- 
tent in some good degree to judge, 
and act for themselves. But not 
so in the spiritual things of eterni- 
ty. Here then God’s infinite wis- 
dom has interposed his authority, 
and instituted a Society, founded 
on principles of its own. Inno 
one thing, contrary to the society 
of the world, but capable of run- 
ning on parallel with every form 
ef human government, existing un- 
der all its shapes, and in spite of 
all its attempts to destroy it ; as the 
history of many ages will testify.— 
Neither needing, nor yet refusing 
the aid of humor power, to con- 
tinue its beings Nor does it dread 
the same human arm with al! its 
attempts to bring it to nought. And 
the reason of all this is obvious, it 
13 
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is a spiritual Society. An armof 
flesh can no more reach it, than it 
can the human soul, which defies 
the assaults of material weapons. 
Thus is the Church distinguished 
from all other societies, in its fun- 
damental principles. And as it is 
distinguished in its nature, so we 
are brought into it in a manner dif- 
ferent from all others, (viz.) by 
spiritual regeneration, which adds 
another trait to its spirituality.— 
To shew that this was the under- 
standing of primitive Christianity 
on this point, ! shall refer but toa 
single passage in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, who says, ‘“‘ The Church 
is a spiritual and holy Society, al- 
legorically the body of Christ.* 
Thus enough has been enlarged 
upon this point. 
4thly. We now proceed to the 
fourth head proposed, the Church 
isa visible Society. No discussion 
would be here necessary were it 
not for the crude conceptions too 
prevalent in these modern times, 
concerning the nature of the 
Church of Christ, that it consists 
of a detached number of individu- 
als, whom God has specially called 
and made worthy to partake of his 
grace, united by no visible band of 
fellowship ; perhaps of different 
sects and denominations, whom no 
man knoweth or can know. These 
they call the true ‘Church, distinct 
from the visible Church. Certain 
it is the primitive Christians had no 
such notion of the Church. In 
their writings they have left no 
hint of such a conception. The 
Church with them consists of all 
who have been baptized into Christ. 
Of course in this mixed state of 
good and bad, some are worthy 
members, and some are unworthy. 
This is the notion our Lord him- 


* Strom. vii. page 452: 
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self leads us to form, in his parable 
of the wheat and tares, which grow 
together until the harvest, which 
he explains to be the end of the 
world. And again in the parable 
of the net cast into the sea, he 
teaches the same doctrine, for it 
gathered of all sorts both yood and 
bad. And indeed if the Church 
be a Society at all, it must be a vis- 
ible Society, for altho’ it be spi- 
ritual, and concerns chiefly the 
souls of men, yet it concerns them 
in close union with a visible mate- 
rial body. If the parts are visible 
the whole body must be visible.— 
Again, if the Church be a Society, 
it must have government—it must 
have officers togovern. And while 
on earth, these officers must be 
men, who cannot govern unless 
they can know who are the subjects 
of that government. And how are 
they to know this, if the Church 
be invisible? Men are not the 
discerners of spirits. God has giv- 
en a commission unto men to go- 
vern the Church. But since the 
cessation of miraculous gifts, he 
has enabled none to know the 
heart of his neighbour. Io our 
conceptions then, let us place the 
Church upon its true ground ac- 
cording to God’s appointment, 
making it consist of visible men, 
united under a form of government, 
with officers to administer; and 
visible ordinances, as the means 
of grace, and to serve as bonds of 
unity ; then those who govern are 
capable of knowing and executing 
their duty, and the Church be- 
comes an orderly Society. It is 
spiritual from its spiritual end, and 
from the communication of the Spi- 
rit of God, by the instrumentality 
of his ordinances; but material, 
and visible, as.all those who admi- 
nister, and the ordinances they ad- 
minister are visible. 
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5thly. The Church shall continue 
to the end of the world. Qn this 
vock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
againstit. This is the promise of 
the divine Founder, and his pro- 
mises are yea and amen, his word 
shall not fail. Ina former part of 
this esfay we have seen that the 
Church began in Paradise, was not 
demolished by the fail of man— 
That it was the same in substance 
in the patriarchal state, in the Ark 
with Noah and his family, under 
Abraham, Moses, and the Law ; 
and in the Christian state. Had 


then God given us no assurance of 


its continuance, we might well ar- 
gue that it would not fail, but with 
the world itself. Having surviv- 
ed so many changes, well might 
we conclude it was founded on a 
rock sure and steadfast. To this 
effect, the Prophets of the Old 
Testament are full of predictions, 
when they speak of the Kingship 
of Messiah, of the extent and du- 
ration of his Kingdom. To David 
was the promise made that his 
royal house should not fail forev- 
er; that he should not want a man 
to sit on his throne ; which car be 
understood of no other than Christ 
the Saviour, who in the line of his 
human nature,was descended of Da- 
vid,and now reigns over his Church. 
Isaiah, in predicting his birth, says, 
his name shall be called wonderful, 
counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the prince of peace. 
Of the increase of his government 
and peace, there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and up- 
on his Kingdom, to order it, and 
to establish it, with justice and 
judgment, from henceforth even for- 
ever. And the prophet Daniel 
concludes the remarkable vision 
which he had, of the four great 
beasts, prefiguring all the great 
temporal kingdonss of the worid, 
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with the asaurance that, the kingdom 
and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom, under the whole hea- 
ven, shall be given to the saints of 
the Most High; whose kingdom ts 
an everlasting kingdom, and all do- 
minions shall serve and obey him. 
With such predictions as these be- 
fore us, from the Spirit of eternal 
truth, well may we look forward to 
the universal triumph of the Gos- 
pel, over the whole earth. We 
know that since the gate of Zion 
has been set cpen to all nations, 
since the Church of God has been 
offered to the Gentiles, under the 
visible reign of Messiah, the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house, has been 
established in the tops of the moun- 
tains, and all nations have flowed 
into it. It has increased, it is in- 
creasing, and will continue to in- 
crease, until it embrace the whole 
progeny of Adam. Living in the 
age we do, at this distance of time 
from the commencement of the 
Church Christian, witnessing the 
conflicts she has had to encounter, 
from open foes without, and trait- 
ors within, corrupting the pure 
fountain of truth ; yet still triumph- 
ant, and spreading wide her tent, 
in the four quarters of the globe, 
offering the bread of life to perish- 
ing heathens ; we may well adopt 
the glowing language of an eminent 
Father of the Church, and tri- 
umphantby say, “‘ Invaded by war, 
she conquers—Surrounded with 
treasons, she extricates herself— 
Corrupted, she recovers, and 
shines the brighter—W ounded, she 
falls not under her wounds~-T ossed 
by the waves, she sinks not—Beat- 
en by the storm, she suffers not 
shipwreck—Waning in years, she 
decayeth not—She wrestles, and 
is not vanquished.* In the faith- 
ful page of history, we have seen 


* Chrys. Homil. xviii. 
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the Church survive the persecu- 
tion of Pagan Rome, extricate her- 
self from numerous early heresies, 
rise in renewed splendour, from 
the corruptions of papal Rome, and 
is at this hour, rapidly extending 
herself among Leathens. Shall we 
then doubt but that she will shake 
off the heresies and divisions, with 
which she is now infested, and 
shine with more than pristine 
brightness, in the latter day glory. 
God has promised, and his word 
shall not fail. He will cause even 
the wrath of man to praise him; and 
the remainder thereof he will re- 
strain. He will do all his pleasure. 

6thly. From all that has been 
advanced on the foundation, nature, 
design, and perpetuity of the 
Church, it will follow, with the 
force of demonstration, that it is 
the duty of all to see that they be 
members of this divinely instituted 
society. God’s appointments are 
not made in vain. The eternal 
salvation of man is somehow close- 


ly interwoven with the Church.— 
We may be sure he would not so 
expressly institute such a society, 
and by miracles and a train of pro- 
vidences throngh so many ages, 
give it currency and support among 


men, for a trifling end. When we 
view magnificent empires rising 
and falling in succession, the arts 
and sciences shining in splendor, 
then suffering a long eclipse ; dif- 
ferent regions of the earth over- 
flowing with population, and dis- 
gorging their inhabitants upon oth- 
ers, sometimes sweeping off the 
original holders of the soil, and at 
others intermingling with them, and 
thus facilitating intercourse ; when 
we see all this long before predict- 
ed, and manifestly calculated for 
the diffusion of the Church—when 
we contemplate such a series of 
events that have been going on for 
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almost six thousand years, all di- 
rected to one end, surely that end 
must be momentous, even that God 
may gather together in one, his 
elect, from the four winds of hea- 
ven. When we contemplate the 
Sovereign of the Universe doing so 
much in his ordinary and extraor- 
dinary dispensations for the-estab- 


‘lishment and preservation of the 


Church, it cannot be a matter of 
indifference, whether or no we en- 
list ourselves under its banner.— 
When, again, we further consider 
what the design of the Church is, 
it will appear to be amply worthy 
of all this expense of means. To 
it are made the promises of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and consequently, 
through it, that Spirit is communi- 
cated to each individual member. 
For this very design was it founded, 
that by means of its ordinances 
duly and authoritatively adminis- 
tered, that grace might be convey- 
ed by which we are enabled to live 
the spiritual life of God’s children ; 
and be finally prepared to enter 
the more glorious Church above. 
Should it be asked how can the vi- 
sible ordinances of the Church 
communicate such grace? A short 
reply only can be necessary, God 
has so appointed, and surely he has 
a right to bestow his favours in his 
own way. That he has power thus 
to operate by means, no reasonable 
mind can doubt. And he has said, 
except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no lifein you. This must be un- 
derstood of the Lord’s Supper ; 
and should be enough to silence 
every cavil, and answer every 
question that may be asked, how 
these things are. So they certain- 
ly are by the will of God ; let self- 
wise and perverse men cavil, and 
question as they may. 
Notwithstanding all this, we no- 








tice many,calling themselves chris- 
tians, who yet seem to think it of 
no importance, whether they know 
any thing about the Church, or in- 
indeed whether there be such a 
thing as the Church on earth.— 
This indifference arises from those 
loose notions too prevalent in our 
day, concerning the nature and 
foundation of the Church. If any 
one man or number of men, have 
ever founded the Church of God, 
then any other man can do the like. 
Consequently, no one need look for 
that which he can make for him- 
self, or at least some of his. near 
neighbours, so soon as ever, he shall 
feel the want of it. Remove these 
loose notions, and bring men’s 
minds back to the true conception 
of the Church as a divine institu- 
tion, and beyond the reach of man 
to form or control, and they could 
not avoid seeing the indispensable 
duty of entering it by the door of 
God’s appointment, and continuing 
steadfast to the end. They could 
but feel the urgent call of self-inte- 
rest to put themselves in the way 
where flows the stream of living 
waters; where are to be had me- 
dicine to heal their infirmities ; and 
where stands the candle to enlight- 
en their eyes in the way of salva- 
tion ; even the Church the pillar 
and ground of truth; for such it is 
called in the word of God; to hold 
up the light of truth, to be the de- 
pository and treasure house of the 
divine Oracles, that they may be 
preserved for generations to come. 
When thus we represent unity with 
the Church, as the way and means 
to life, we do not undertake to af- 
firm that, without it, there is no 
salvation. But we do maintain that 
there is no promise to those that 
are without. What God’s power 
and goodness may do with such, we 
know not. We have nothing to do, 
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to judge them that are without ; 
such God shall judge, saith the 
Apostle. Much more may we say 
the same. We can give them no 
assurance. To do so, would be 
going beyond the commission as 
ambassadors of Christ; and we 
should do it at our peril, having no 
authority. But to those that are 
within, we have Christ’s warrant 
for saying, stand ye fast, and ye shall 
receive the crown of everlasting 
life. Improve your talent, and 
more shall be given. Remain in 
the vine, and ye shall partake of 
its root and fatness. To him that 
is inquiring, we may say, sk and 
ye shall receive, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you. Come, and 
ye shall partake of the waters of 
life freely. 


—<=—— 
ADDRESS 


Of the Right Rev. Bisnor Wuite, 
to the Convention of Pennsylva- 
nia, May 11th, 1826. 


Brethren, the Clerical and the Lay 
Members of this Convention, 


My annual report, agreeably to 
the 45th canon, is as follows :— 

I set off on the 30th May last, on 
a journey contemplated for a long 
time, to the western parts of the 
diocese ; the Rev. Jackson Kemper 
being with me, and considered as 
in the service of the Committee of 
Missions. 

On the evening of the 3ist, Mr. 
Kemper read prayers, and preach- 
ed in the city of Lancaster ; and on 
the evening of the Ist of June, he 
did the same in Harrisburg. In 
this town there are a few families 
of our church, much attached to 
our services. The Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Yorktown, gave them a 
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portion of his Jabours for a while ; 
but this was put an end to, by his 
removal to Baltimore. For some 
time past, the Rev. Jacob De Pui, 
ordained a deacon by me in the 
course of the last summer, began 
his ministry in this place ; but, as 
| hear, now officiates in Blooms- 
burg; being succeeded, as I also 
hear, by the Rev. John B. Clem- 
son, ordained by me a deacon in 
the course of the last autumn.— 
Harrisburg being the seat of go- 
vernment, it is the more desirable, 
on that account, that there should 
be in ita settled minister: and I 
Jately heard with great satisfaction 
of a subscription for the building of 
a church. 

On the 3d, Mr. Kemper read 

prayers, aod | preached in Thom- 
sontown. It was a gratification to 
us, to find the Episcopalians of that 
place entirely satisfied with my 
conduct, and that of the Standing 
Committee, in our not having com- 
plied with an application made by 
them some months before, in fa- 
vour of a person who had acted 
among them in the ministerial cha- 
racter, in defiance of the ecclesias- 
tical authority. ‘ 
‘ The next day we reached Hunt- 
ingdon ; where, on the day follow- 
ing, being Sunday, in the forenoon, 
Mr. Kemper reading prayers, | 
preached and confirmed ten per- 
sons, and administered the com- 
munion, in a house occupied by 
different religious societies. Mr. 
Kemper read prayers and preach- 
ed in the afternoon, and again in 
the evening. The few members 
of our church in this place have 
sustained various disappointments, 
from causes over which they had 
no control; and we think that 
there should therefore be extend- 
ed to them all the attention and the 
aid which circumstances may per- 
mit. 
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On the following morning we left 
Huntingdon, and in the evening 
came to Holidaysburg, where, be- 
ing accommodated in the house of' 
a member of our church, who had 
congregated a considerable number 
of hearers, Mr. Kemper read pray- 
ers and preached, and [ adminis- 
tored confirmation to two persons. 

The next two days were spent 
in travelling over the Alleghany 
and other ridges to Pittsburg, which 
we reached on the evening of 
Thursday. On the evening of Fri- 
day I preached, Mr. Kemper read- 
ing prayers. I also held aconfirm- 
ation; it being thought desirable 
that the candidates for the rite 
should be divided into two bodies 
—one for this occasion, and the 
other for the approaching Sunday. 

On that day, in the forenoon, I 
consecrated the newly erected 
church in this city, which had been 
called by the name of the holy and 
undivided Trinity. I also preach- 
ed, confirmed, and administered the 
holy communion ; the morning ser- 
vice and that of the ante-commun- 
ion having been read by Mr. Kem- 
per. The whole number confirm- 
ed in Pittsburg were 135. Mr. 
Kemper preached in the afternoon 
and in the evening. We could not 
but be gratified in witnessing the 
effects of the exertions af our fel- 
low-members of the church ; and 
the judicious direction given to 
them by their present pastor, the 
Rev. John H. Hopkins : especially 
visible in the increased number of 
communicants, and in the lately 
erected church; which we consi- 
dered as a work of correct taste, 
and an ornament to the state. 

On Monday afternoon we set off 
for the town of Beaver, which we 
reached in the morning of the next 
day ; when Mr. Kemper read pray- 
ers, and I preached. The Rev. 
Francis Reno met us; but there 
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were pone prepared for confirma- 
tion, nor had we reason to expect 
any in other districts. Our church, 
on the west of the Alleghany Ri- 
ver, has been for many years in a 
state of decline. We left Beaver 
in the afternoon, and returned to 
Pittsburg in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Kemper preach- 
ed in the evening, and | again con- 
firmed. 

On the next day we set off for 
Wheeling, which we reached on 
Friday. Although this is beyond 
the limits of the diocese, I was in- 
duced by the earnest wishes of the 
congregation, backed by those of 
Bishop Moore, to extend mp jour- 
ney to that town, for the consecra- 
tion of St. Matthew’s church, late- 
ly erected there. I had in some 
measure pledged myself to this 
service in the preceding year, but 
was prevented by the providential 
event which frustrated almost the 
whole design of my journey at this 
time. Here we renewed our ac- 
quaintance with the Rev. John 
Armstrong, formerly of this dio- 
cese, but now pastor of the church 
in Wheeling. On Sunday the 13th, 
1 consecrated it and preached, Mr. 
Kemper reading prayers, and held 
a confirmation of 19 persons. Mr. 
Kemper preached in the afternoon 
and evening. 

Having left Wheeling on Mon- 
day, we arrived at Brownsville in 
the afternoon of the nextday. In 
the evening, Mr. Kemper read 
prayers and preached. The next 
day I consecrated Christ church, 
preached, administered the holy 
communion, and confirmed 11 per- 
sons ; there having been a prepar- 
ation for this solemnity by the Rey. 
Mr. Bausman, who is the pastor of 
this church, and who read prayers 
on the occasion. In the evening 
Mr. Kemper read prayers and 
preached. 
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The next day, we proceeded to 
Connelsvite. We have no church 
in this small but flourishing settle- 
ment ; but there are a few families 
who are very desirous of having 
among them the ministry of the 
Gospel, agreeably to the services 
of our church; which they have 
occasionally from the ministry of 
Mr. Bausman. f preached in this 
place and confirmed six persons, 
Mr. Kemper reading prayers. He 
also preached in the evening. 

The next day, we travelled to 
Greensburg ; where the congrega- 
tion, at an expense very considera- 
ble, when considered in relation to 
their numbers and their means, 
had erected a convenient building, 
and called it Christ church, in 
which I| preached on Saturday af- 
ternoon, and which | consecrated 
the next day ; preaching on the og- 
casion, and Mr. Kemper reading 
prayers ; who also preached in the 
afternoon and in the evening. In 
the forenoon I also confirmed 60 
persons. The congregation being 
without a pastor, they had been 
prepared by the Rev. Mr. Hop- 
kins, who had made a previous visit 
to Greensburg with a view to this 
object, and who met us on this oc- 
casion, agreeably to a promise 
made by him in Pittsburg. 

The next two days were spent 
by us in crossing the Alleghany 
Mountain, and other rough ridges, 
in the way to Bedford ; and in our 
course we had no opportunity of 
officiating, except that in Stoys- 
town, a member of our church hay- 
ing gathered a congregation in a 
house occupied by different reli+ 
gious societies ; Mr. Kemper read 
prayers and preached. We spent 
a day in Bedford, during which I 
preached, by consent, in a house 
belonging to another religious soci- 
ety, Mr. Kemper reading prayers. 

The remainder of the week wae 
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spent in our journey to Carlisle.— 
Here, on the next day, Sunday, 
July the 3d, 1 preached in the fore- 
noon, Mr. Kemper reading pray- 
ers, and confirmed nine persons. 
Mr. Kemper preached in the after- 
noon. 

The next morning we crossed 
the mountain between Carlisle and 
Christ church, Adams county, and 
reached that place in time for me 
to preach and contirm 9 persons, 
Mr. Kemper reading prayers. 

In the forenoon of next day we 
arrived at Yorktown, which is at 
present without a pastor. I preach- 
ed and confirmed 11 persons, pre- 
pared by the Rev. Mr. Williams 
before his late removal to Balti- 
more; Mr. Kemper preached in 
the evening. I[nthis town we were 
met by the Rev. Mr. Clarkson, in 
order to his accompanying of us to 
Marietta and Pequea. To the for- 
mer place he extends his labours 
from Lancaster; officiating to a 
small body of Episcopalians, in a 
house occupied. by preachers of 
different denominations. Here I 
preached, administered the holy 
communion, and confirmed 20 per- 
sons. 

On the evening of the same day 
we reached Lancaster ; and, on the 
forenoon of next day, arrived at 
the house of a member of our 
church, in the neighborhood of the 
church of Pequea. -Here, on the 
afternoon of the next day, I preach- 
ed and confirmed 27 persons. 


‘The next day we crossed the 


Welsh mountain, and came to 
Churchtown ; where, on the next 
forenoon, Mr. Kemper preached. 
Here the Rev. Levi Bull joined us, 
and we rode in the afternoon to 
Morgantown ; where, Mr. Kemper 
reading prayers, I preached and 
administered the rite of confirma- 
tion to 44 persons. 
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The last of my appointments had 
for its principal object the conse- 
crating of St. T'homas’s church, 
lately erected in this place. I had 
been enabled, under the protection 
of a gracious Providence, to keep all 
my appoiotments with punctuality ; 
which, in regard to the intended 
consecraticn, was without effect, 
owing to an unexpected delay of 
my letter on the road. It had been 
written to Mr. Bull, about a fort- 
night before, from Wheeling ; but 
was not received by him until the 
evening before my arrival. It was 
now too late to give notice to many 
distant members of our communion, 
who “had taken an interest in the 
building of the church. On this 
account I was earnestly pressed, 
and consented to make another 
journey in the ensuing August, for 
the accomplishing of the object. 

The next morning we set off for 
our home, which we reached in the 
evening, and, as we trusted, with 
gratitude for our preservation, dur- 
ing a journey of about 830 miles, 
finished in the space of precisely 
five weeks ; and for being sustain- 
ed in the duties to which it was de- 
voted. 

On Sunday, the 24th of July, in. 
St. John’s church, in the northern 
liberties of Philadelphia, I ordain- 
ed to the holy office of deacons Ja- 
cob De Pui, of this diocese. 

On the 25th of July I went to 
New-York, to be present at the 
annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Theological Seminary, ana the 
examination and the graduation of 
students. Itis but justice to ex- 
press the opinion, which seemed to 
be that of all present on the occa- 
sion, the exercises were demon- 
strative of the talents and the in- 
dustry of the Sap and of the 
proficiency of the students. There 
was a graduation of three of them. 
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During my stay, I had the satisfac- 
tion of laying the corner-stone of 
fhe building designed for the per- 
manent seat of the institution, and 
to be erected on the ground gene- 
rously given for that purpose by 
Clement C. Moore, Esq. On the 
30th of the month I preached in 
the new church in Brooklyn, on 
the occasion of its being conse- 
crated by Bishop Croes, acting tor 
the bishop of the diocese in his ab- 
sence. Onthe next day I supplied 
the place of the same right rever- 
end brother, by the ordination of 
two young men to the holy office 
of deacons, in Christ church, An- 
thony-street ; on which occasion | 
preached, ds also in St. George’s 
in the afternoon. 

On the 2Ist of August, having 
again repaired to Morgantown, the 
Rev. Mr. Kemper accompanying 
me, I consecrated St. Thomas’s 
church in that place, and preached, 
Mr. Kemper reading prayers. I 
again administered there the rite of 
confirmation, and the number. was 
five. 

The next day we proceeded to 
Christ church, in the township of 
Leacock, where I preached, and 
confirmed 28 persons. 

On the 25th of Sept. I held an 
ordination of deacons in St. Ste- 
phen’s church, Philadelphia, The 
persons ordained were David C. 
Page, Caleb I. Good, and John B. 
Clemson, all of this diocese. 

On the 13th of Oct. in St. An- 
drew’s church, Philadelphia, I or- 
dained to the holy office of deacons, 
Greenbury W. Ridgley,and preach- 
ed on the occasion. 

On the 23d of Dec. in St. Ste- 
phen’s church, Philadelphia, I or- 
dained to the holy office of deacons 
John Davis and James Ward ; the 
latter being a coloured man. On 
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the same day I held a confirmation 
of 12 persons. 

On the 19th of March I held a 
confirmation and preached in St. 
Andrew’s church, Philadel phia.— 
The number confirmed was 29. 

The only confirmation held by 
me in the churches under my pa- 
rochial care, was in St. Peter’s 
church, on the 25th of March, 
when 51 were confirmed. 

Having this day, inthe presence 
of the convention, held a confirma- 
tion of 14 persons, it is a fact which 
properly comes within the compass 
of this report. The same may be 
remarked of the intended ordina- 
tion of the Rey. William Eldred to 
the holy office of priests, and of 
William RK. Bowman to the holy 
office of deacons, if carried into ef- 
fect during the session of the con- 
vention, ‘To-morrow is appointed 
for the ordination. 

The whole number confirmed by 
me is 503. 

I proceed, as on former occa- 
sions like the present, to give an 
account of the changes which have 
taken place in our ministry. 

The most prominent event un- 
der this bead, is the decease of the 
Rev. Joseph Pilmore, D. D. so 
long known among us as a success- 
fui labourer in the Gospel ; but 
who, in consequence of great age 
and increasing infirmities, was un- 
der the necessity of reluctantly 
ending his labours before the end- 
ing of his life. His decease was on 
the 25th of July ; and he has been 
removed from his works as we 
trust and believe, to his reward.— 
In his last will he has manifested 
his affection for the church, by de- 
vising, after the payment of certain 
legacies, one half of what he had 
possessed, to the fund for the sup- 
port of a future bishop. Some 
14 
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difficulties have arisen as to the 
legal construction of this part of 
his will: strong hopes are enter- 
tained that they will be removed, 
especially as there can be no doubt 
as to the intention of the testator. 

The only changes of parochial 
cure are, that of the Rev. Jobn 
Rodney being transferred from 
Easton to Germantown, his being 
succeeded by the Rev. Samuel 
Bowman, from Pequea ; the remo- 
val ofthe Rev. E. R. Lippet, and 
of the Rev. Albert A. Muller, from 
the diocese ; and the accession to 
it of the Rev. George Weller, from 
the diocese of Maryland ; also of 
the Rev. R. D. Hall, and of the 
Rev. Charles Smith, from the dio- 
cese of New-Jersey. 

Frederick Clement Jones, for- 
merly notified as a candidate, has 
been transferred, at his desire, to 
the ecclesiastical authority of Ver- 
mont. 

There have been admitted as 
candidates, John Paterson, John 
Campbell, William Bryant, Henry 
Hood, John H. Marsden, and Da- 
rius Williams, jr. 

It remains to give an account of 
the various institutions connected 
with our church, 

The Bible Society of Philadel- 
phia is not exactly of this descrip- 
tion, various religious societies 
having an interest in its concern, 
and being associated in the govern- 
ment of it; yet I cannot but pre- 
sent it as meriting the regard and 
the contributions of the members 
of our church, so long as it contin- 
ues, agreeably to its professed 
principle, to distribute the Bible 
without note or comment—-not 
from disapprobation of aid of this 
description, but leaving to every 
religious denomination the giving 
of explanations agreeable to their 
Reculiar views ; and further, so 
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long as it is not made an engine of 
inroads on our ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, the course of conduct hitherto 
pursued by it. 

The Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society still labours under 
the want of adequate aid from our 
church threughout the Union. So 
far as this is owing to the recent 
formation of societies for diocesan 
missions, it is a portion net impro- 
perly assumed of what would else 
be a part of the labour in the other 
line. But, as the society was insti- 
tuted by the General Convention ; 
as it was designed to carry its ope- 
rations beyond the limits of the 
United States ; and as, even within 
them, there are frequent claims 
trom districts as destitute of Chris- 
tian preaching, and the administra- 
tion of religious services, as even 
our western wilds; there are ex- 
pectations from the beneficence of 
our church throughout the Union 
which have not been realized.— 
Under these disadvantages, howev- 
er, the society has not been ineffi- 
cient. The most considerable ef- 
fect of their agency, through their 
executive committee, has been the 
establishment of a mission at Green 
Bay, in the Michigan Territory.— 
They have also suppored mission- 
aries at Detroit, at St. Louis, and 
in the state of Indiana. 

Little needs to be said of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of 
Christianity in Pennsylvania, as co- 
pies of its printed report will be 
presented to the members of this 
body. I know of no institution 
that might be made so effective as 
this, for the extension of our 
church within the diocese. There 
is, however, the embarrassing cir- 
cumstance attached to their exis- 
tence, that it raises expectations 
beyond what can be met by the 
scanty means possessed ; a conti-. 














deration which ought to excite to 
more extensive exertions than have 
as yet been put forth. 

Our Sunday schools, so far as 
my observation extends, are sedu- 
lously attended to. Of the most of 
them, as they are beyond the 
sphere of my personal intercourse, 
I cannot have much knowledge. 
The body instituted in Philadel- 
phia, under the name of the Sun- 
day School Society, was designed 
to be in connexion with every one 
of them, and in aid of their opera- 
tions. The same was contempla- 
ted as a desirable effect of the 
Tract Society, the work of which 
is coincident with that of the other. 
I am restrained by conscientious 
considerations, from ceuntenancing 
the association of persons of differ- 
ent religious denominations for the 
objects of these institutions. One 
of my objections is, that in provi- 
ding for religious instruction within 
our parochial cures, if any of the 
truths of our holy religion, us pre- 
fessed by our church, and conceiv- 
ed of by us to be founded on the 
word of God, are intentionally to 
be kept out of view, it is contrary 
to my ideas of ministerial fidelity. 
Another objection is, that the ex- 
pedients here alluded to may be 
made an engine for the invading of 
the self-government of our ecclesi- 
astical communion ; and have, in 
many instances, been put in opera- 
tion to that effect ; the profession 
of confinement to points, in which 
all Christians are agreed, being 
never, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, acted on consistently. 

The Sunday School Society, al- 
though not directing the instruction 
given in the different Sunday 
schools connected with their re- 
spective congregations, which are 
left to their several teachers under 
the superintendence of the clergy, 
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have under their inunediate super- 
intendence a Sunday and adult 
school, comprehending 9 teachers 
and 25 scholars. 

I have still reason to lament that 
the greater number of my brethren 
of the clergy are so indifferent to 
the advantages which their families 
may derive from the fund for 
widows and children. For some 
time past, the few annuitants who 
have been on it, have been in 
the receipt of a hundred per 
cent. on what had been purchas- 
ed by annual payments. The 
knowledge of this has induced soli- 
citations of aid from families who 
have not become entitled to it by 
the contributions of their husbands 
or their fathers. There have been 
also devised expedients for the ap- 
plying of the proceeds of the fund, 
after payment of the annuities 
strictly due, to purposes very use- 
ful, but wide of the original design. 
The proposals of each sort have 
been rejected, as was required by 
justice to those for whom an inter- 
est in the fund has been purchased, 
and in whose favour it had been 
stipulated, that in the event of the 
increase of the stock to any amount, 
they should be proportionably be- 
nefitted. If the increase should 
be such as to entitle them, or fu- 
ture dependants on it, to an in- 
crease of annuities to any extent 
which may be imagined, good faith 
will require the society to limit 
their grants to persons of that de- 
scription. They have lately ceas- 
ed to be annuitants on this fund, 
and the number of clergymen now 
annual contributors to it, are only 
four. 

The fund for the support of a 
future bishop increases very slow- 
ly. If the request designed for 
it by Dr. Pilmore should be ob- 
tained, although far from rendering 
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the fund adequate to the objects, 
it will be a considerable addition to 
this desirable mean of detaching 
the bishop from the charge of a 
parish, and of rendering episcopal 
superintendence more useful than 
at present. ~ 

In my last annual communication 
there was intimated the design of 
an education society, for the gratu- 
itous support of young men in their 
collegiate studies, with a view to 
the ministry. ‘The society is now 
little more than in an incipient 
state, and almost the whole of their 
stock has been the fruit of exertions 
of female associations, formed for 
the aid of the design. ‘There are 
two beneficiaries on the fund. 

At the close of the last annual 
convention, there was devolved on 
me a duty in reference to the pa- 
rochial statements which had been 
deen delivered in. That duty was 
discharged to the best of my judg- 
ment, and the statements, in the 


form of reports, went from my 


hands to the press. I now an- 
nounce to my brethren of the cler- 
gy, in regard to any statement pre- 
pared fer my hands, that it will be 
expedient to deliver them in time 
for my perusal before the rising of 
this body. 

It is known to many of my breth- 
ren of the clergy, in reference to 
possible deviations from the arti- 
cles, or from the rubrics, or from 
the canons of the church, that, in 
my opinion, they are not officially 
cognizable until, brought forward 
by presentment. What may be 
the duty of the bishop, in the way 
of private expostulation, is put out 
of view, as a matter that should be 
in confidence, and accommodated 
to the characters and the circum- 
stances of different individuals. — 
There are two points, however, 
‘jn which my responsibility is as 
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much committed as in regard to 
presentment. The points alluded 
to, concern candidates for deacons’ 
orders, and deacons looking for- 
ward to the priesthood. 

Of the former, some have been 
encouraged to take on themselves 
the offices of the ministry, covering 
the exercises of public prayer and 
public preaching by some other 
names, under which it has been 
thought that the provisions of our 
church may be evaded. I wish it 
to be understood, that in the case 
of such a candidate, his irregulari- 
ties being known, | hold it incon- 
sistent with the solemn engage- 
ments lying on me to ordain him. 

In sundry dioceses, some of the 
clergy have thought themselves 
warranted in the omission of what 
is called the ‘* Ante-communion 
Service.”” In the General Con- 
vention of 1821, in disapprobation 
of this license, the bishops were 
unanimous in a declaration which 
shall be annexed as a note to this 
part of the report.* It is not in- 
tended to affirm any thing in refer- 
ence to the motives and the ulterior 
views of those who have made this 
invasion on our system ; but the 
consequences of it, whether intend- 
ed or not, are very extensive. The 
principle on which it is grounded, 
and which may hereafter be acted 
on consistently, although at present 
it is not, will render useless a con- 
siderable portion of our Book of 
Common Prayer. Thus, it will 
be got rid of without a convention- 
al review, although perhaps re- 
maining for a while as an incum- 
brance on the volume. 

Brethren of the Convention—It is 
a subject of thanksgiving to Al- 


*See Journal of the Convention of 
1821, p. 48. [See also Christian Jour- 
nal, vol. vi. p. 170,—Ed. C. J.} 
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mighty God, which eught to be ha- 
bitually offered by your bishop, 
that at this late period of his life he 
can join with you in sustaining and 
extending the knowledge of the 
truths of the Gospel, and their end 
and aim in the holy morality con- 
nected with them; neither of 
which have considerable effect or 
permanency but in alliance with 
the other. 

As his exertions, directed to this 
object, must have a visible shape, 
he knows of no other that he can 
conform to and encourage, than the 
provisions of our church, under 
the heads of doctrine, worship, and 
ecclesiastical constitution and go- 
vernment. On this subject his 
feelings are so far from being 
associated with hostility to reli- 
gious denominations differing from 
us, that he knows of no other way 
in which charity towards them can 
be maintained consistently with the 
integrity of principle. 

In relation to any efforts which 
may be made for what he considers 
as a deterioration of our system, it 
is from deliberate design that he 
occasionally raises his warning 
voice in the convention ; and he 
now avails himself of his right to 
record his sense of the subject on 
your journal, that it may there sur- 
vive him, and perhaps serve as a 
caution after his decease. 

WM. WHITE. 
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Every scribe, which is imstructed 
into the kingdom of Heaven, is like 
unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old. 


St. Cyprian, as has been seen in 


lit 


a former extfact, knew nothing 
about the supremacy of the 11.hop 
of Rome. In the following, t»en 
from an Epistle addressed to a 
Friend, named Pompeius, it will be 
seen he knew as little of that Bi- 
shop’s infallibility, which is claim- 
ed for him, and long has been by 
the church under his spiritual ja- 
risdiction. It will likewise appear 
that he was not disposed to admit 
the authority of tradition above the 
written word of God ; so much re- 
lied on by the Romish Church, to 
establish much the greater part of 
her dogmas, that differ from the 
Protestant faith. 


‘Dear BroTHoer— 


‘* Although I have fully embrac- 
ed every thing that should be said 
concerning the baptizing of here- 
tics, in my letters of which I have 
sent you copies ; yet because you 
desire to be fully possessed of what 
our brother Stephen* has written 
in answer to my letter, I herewith 
send you a copy of his answer : 
by reading which you will be more 
and more convinced of his error, 
who endeavours to defend the 
cause of heretics against the Chris- 
tians, and the church of God. For 
among other things that he has ig- 
norantly or inconsiderately written, 
either through pride or impertinent 
to the matter, or self-contradictory, 
he adds and says: ‘‘If any one 
come to us from any heresy, let 
nothing be repeated, except what 
we have from tradition, let hands be 
laid on him, on his repentance : for 
heretics on their part do not bap- 
tize those who come to them from 
us; but they only receive them to 
communion.” From whatever he- 
resy any one may come he forbids 


+ This Stephen here mentioned, was 
at the tinte Bishop of Rome. 
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him to be baptized in the church ; 
that is, he authorizes the baptism 
of all heretics, as just and lawful. 
Yet since every heresy has its own 
baptism and its own peculiar sin, he 
by communicating with the baptism 
of all, would assemble in mass, the 
sins of all, into his bosom. He di- 
rects that there be no repetition of 
any thing, save what we derive 
from tradition; as if he were an 
innovator, who preserving unity, 
claims one baptism to the one 
Church, and not he who forgetful 
of unity, authorizes the false and 
counterfeit stamp of profane wash- 
ing. ‘* Let nothing be repeated,” 
says he, ‘but according to tradi- 
tion.”” And whence comes this tra- 
dition ? Is it derived from Divine 
and evangelical authority? Is it 
from the compends and writings of 
Apostles? Those things are to be 
done which are written, for God 
testifies and says to Joshua, the son 
of Nun: let not the Book of this 
Law depart from thy mouth; but 
thou shalt meditate upon it day and 
night, that thou mayest observe to do 
all things that are written in it.— 
Likewise our Lord sending his 
Apostles, commands them to teach 
and baptize all nations ; that they 
may observe all things whatsoever 
he had commanded. If therefore 
it is either commanded in the Gos- 
pel, or contained in the Epistles or 
Acts of the Apostles, not to baptize 
any from whatever heresy they may 
come, but only that hands be laid 
upon them, on-their repentance, 
let this divine and sacred tradition 
be observed. But if they are eve- 
ry where called by no other name 
than adversaries and antichrists ; if 
they areto be avoided, and are sur- 
named perverseness and self-con- 
demned; what sentiment is that 
which maintains that they are not to 
be condemned by us, who by apos- 
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tolical attestation it is certain ate 
condemned by themselves. No 
one surely should calumniate the 
Apostles, as though they approved 
of the baptisms of heretics; or 
would communicate with those who 
had not the baptism of the Church; 
when they themselves have written 
such things concerning heretics : 
And this, when worse and more 
pestilential heresies had not yet 
crept in; when Marcion had not 
yet emerged from Pontus ; whose 
master Cerdon had not yet come to 
Rome, under Hygganus, then the 
ninth Bishop in that city; whom 
Marcion following, after having ad- 
ded much to his crime, more impu- 
dently and furiously than others, 
began to blaspheme against God the 
Father and Creator of all things ; 
and more violently and stoutly arm- 
ed with sacrilegious armour, the 
mad heretics rebelling against the 
Church. But it is certain, that 
since those times many and worse 
heresies have arisen; nor hitherto 
has it ever been commanded or 
written that only hands should be 
laid on the repenting heretic in 
order to his communion; and if 
there is but one baptism which is 
with us, and in us, and by divine 
condescension is granted to the one 
Church, what is that obstinacy, 
that presumption which would set 
human tradition before divine ap- 
pointment ; nor considers how 
much God’s anger and indignation 
must be provoked by violating di- 
vine commands, in obedience to the 
authority of man. By the prophet 
Isaiah he cries and says, This peo- 
ple honoreth me with their lips,‘ but 
their heart is far from me—With- 
out cause do they worship me, teach- 
ing the commandments and doctrines 
of men. Inlike manner our Lord, 
chiding and blaming, declares arid 
says, Ye reject the commendment of 
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God, that ye may keep your tradi- 
tions. And the blessed apostle 
Paul, calling to mind this precept, 
admonishes and instructs, saying, 
If any one teach otherwise, and con- 
sent not to the wholesome words o 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and his doc- 
trine, he is puffed up with stupidity, 
knowing nothing: avoid such an 
one. 


_— a 
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ON READING THE FATHERS. 


The pages of the Magazine have 
been frequently occupied by ex- 
tracts from the early Christian wri- 
ters, ordinarily called the Fathers. 
This has been done, not because 
they were thought to furnish speci- 
mens of elegance insstyle, or logic- 
al acuteness of discussion; for 
whoever should sit down to read 
them with the expectation of being 
gratified with those excellencies, 
would certainly be disappointed. 
The most of them appear to have 
been men who were not thoroughly 
versed in the learning of the age: 
But their minds being elevated by 
the sublime truths of the Christian 
religion—-T ruths which were over- 
looked and contemned by the world 
around them; they thought them- 
selves capable of instructing others 
by their writings: And truly so they 
were, being filled with the know- 
ledge of the Gospel. Even had 
they been perfectly acquainted 
with the whole round of science 
and literature, as taught in the 
fashionable schools of the age, of 
those called philosophers, eloquent 
they might have been; but for lo- 
gical acuteness of reasoning, it 
could not be expected. For on 
subjects of religion and morais, 
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those very philosophers, in many 
respects, reasoned like’ children. 
Of Cicero, the great Roman orator, 
and perhaps the most correct rea- 
soner among the ancient Greeks auc 
Romans, it may almost be said, as 
some one has remarked of Chrysos- 
tom, in allusion to his name, which 
signifies golden mouth—T hat what 
he says, ‘‘ may be goiden mouthed 
oratory, but is certainly leaden 
hearted logic.”” The truth seems 
to have been, they aimed so much 
at ornament and brilliancy of dic- 
tion, as to have overlooked and neg- 
lected solidity and correctness ot 
thought. 

In commenting on the language 
of inspiration, the Fathers are 
about as little to be relied on.— 
Their inferences of doctrines from 
the word of God are often far fetch- 
ed, fanciful, and quaint, if not some- 
times absurd, and almost ridiculous: 
This should be expected from their 
ordinary manner of thinking and 
writing on other subjects. 

From all this it will follow, that 
they are by no means to be read as 
guides to truth, or the regulators 
of our faith in religion. As Pro- 
testants, we must look to the law 
and the testimony, to the Bible, for 
settling our belief. The Fathers, 
whatever may have been their 
qualifications, were but men, with- 
out inspiration, and therefore with- 
out right to dictate, in matters of 
faith. If then they are to be con- 
sulted for none of these purposes, 
it may be asked of what use are 
they? Why should they be read 
at all? And why are they so often 
cited, and so much relied on? Why 
so much said about the authority 
of the Fathers? In answer to these 
questions, it may be said, they are 
of high importance as witnesses to 
matters of fact, to doctrines, rites, 
and usages that came directly unde: 
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their notice, at or near the time 
when they lived. Courts of justice 
when a witness in any cause is 
produced, do not inquire whether 
he is learned or unlearned, wheth- 
er he is a deep mathematician ; or 
logician, a learned philosopher, 
chemist, critic, or divine; but 
whether he possesses common un- 
derstanding and moral rectitude, 
and whether he has bad the means 
of knowing the facts to which he is 
to testify ; and above all, whether 
there is any unfavorable bias on his 
mind against either side in the con- 
troversy. Now let the Fathers be 
tried by these tests, and they will 
be found to stand clear of suspi- 
cion. That they possessed com- 
mon sense, their writings manifest 
—That they must have known the 
facts, to which they testify, is cer- 
tain; for they were matters of no- 
toriety, daily transpiring.—And in 
their situation, constantly exposed 
to persecution and death for their 
faith ; in defence of which, many 
of them finally died Martyrs, as 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Cyprian, and 
others, whose works have come 
down to our hands ; what bias can 
be supposed to influence their 
minds against ‘the truth of facts 
where they are brought to testify ? 
Destitate of power, and the means 
of defending themselves by force 
against force, every conceivable 
motive was on the side of telling 
truth, in regard to their doctrines, 
principles, and practices; since 
any slight deviation or false color- 
ing must increase the violence of 
persecution, enrage the fire, in 
which many suffered, or the fury 
of wild beasts to whose devouring 
jaws they were exposed. In re- 
gard to their heathen adversaries, 
itis probable they may have, in 
some respects, perverted the truth, 
magnifying and giving a false color- 
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ing to the enormity of their malice: 
It would be strange if they had not 
done so. To have avoided it alto- 
gether should not be expected of 
homan nature; and to hare been 
more than human, is not claimed 
for them. 

Having thus settled the compe- 
tency of the Fathers, as witnesses 
in the cause of the Gospel, let us 
now examine to what their testi- 
mony amounts. In the first place, 
it goes to prove the canon of scrip- 
ture, a point that would with diffi- 
culty be settled without their tes- 
timony. ‘True it is, that the Bible 
contains internal evidence of its 
coming froma holy and merciful 
God. The purity and sublimity of 
its doctrines, the holy tendency of 
its precepts proclaim this aloud.— 
And above all, the prophetic spirit 
by which many future events are 
foretold, show8 that they who pen- 
ned the sacred volume must have 
been assisted by God, who alone 
knoweth all things, past and to 
come. Notwithstanding all this, 
doubts have been suggested, and 
questions raised concerning some 
of the compositions that compose 
the Bible, particularly the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Book of 
Revelations, with some of the short- 
er Epistles. But since these are 
sometimes quoted, or manifestly al- 
luded to, though less frequently 
than other books of Scripture, it is 
sufficient to settle the question con- 
cerning them. And although it may 
not be of psime importance to de- 
termine who wrote the several 
Books, yet neither is this altogether 
indifferent. When therefore we 
find these several compositions 

uoted or referred to, as the pro- 
dockins of the men, whose iascrip- 


tion they now bear, and that by men 
who lived near the time when they 
must have been written, when these 








references are found to be uniform 
in all succeeding writers, it must 
settle the question, and in no other 
way could it be satisfactorily deter- 
mined. 

Without the aid of the Fathers, 
how could the change of the Sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, be determined ? 
It is true we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that they who believed, 
assembled on the first day of the 
week, to break bread. This is 
enough to satisfy the humble inqni- 
rer after truth ; but not to silence 
cavil, and the itch of novelty.— 
Hence, some professing Christians, 
who are inclined to conform their 
faith principally to the Bible, with- 
out reference to any explanatory 
comments derived from mere hu- 
man writings, whether ancient or 
modern, still adhere to the seventh 
day, as holy time. But by looking 
into the Fathers, we find them uni- 
formly testifying for the first day of 
the week. 

Another point of no little im- 
portance, in which we may use their 
aid to advantage, is the case of in- 
fant baptism. Our Lord’s declara- 
tion that little children constitute a 
part of his kingdom; and the in- 
stances of whole households being 
baptized, are not enough to satisfy 
some minds. Hence the Anabap- 
tists reject the practice of baptiz- 
ing infants and young chiidren, on 
the piea that they find it not war- 
ranted in the word of God. But 
let them look into the Fathers,with 
candour, and they would view the 
subject in a different light; for 
they are uniform in their testimo- 
ny for the practice, from the Apos- 
tle’s time downward. It must 
therefore have been an apostolical 
practice. It was a fact which the 
Fathers must have known came to 
VOL. V.—NO. *. 
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them from the Apostles, and to this 
fact they were competent witness- 
es. Thus the practice is not pre- 
tended to be founded on their au- 
thority ; for they had no such au- 
authority, any more than men of 
the present day: But they had the 
means of knowing what was the 
primitive usage, and that usage 
must have been derived from the 
authority of inspired Apostles, and 
Evangelists, by them appointed to 
convert the world, and plant the 
Christian Church.in far distant re- 
gions. 

Testimonies from the inspired 
writings are not wanting, by which 
to settle the question concerning 
the order and government of the 
visible Church, with the nature and 
arrangement of the Christian mi- 
nistry. Yet these testimonies do 
not satisfy all minds. Let then the 
Fathers reinforce them by witness- 
ing, as they do, what they saw daily 
before their eyes; (viz.) three 
grades in the ministry, called at 
first Apostles, Bishops, or Presby- 
ters, and Deacons; afterwards, and 
soon after the death of all the Apos- 
tles, from motives of modesty, the 
highest grade took the title of Bi- 
shop, leaving to the second that of 
Presbyter ; and the third order con- 
tinued to be called Deacons, as be- 
fore. When we find this to be the 
uniform understanding and language 
of the Fathers ; on which no hint 
of any dispute or difference of opi- 
nion is noticed, with the candid and 
judicious, it seems enough to settle 
the question concerning the minis 
try and government of the primitive 
Church. Thus it is expressed in 
the preface to the Ordination Ser- 
vice of the Church, “ It is evident 
unto all men, diligently reading 
holy Scripture and ancient authors, 
that from the Apostle’s time, there 
16 
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have been three orders of minis- 
ters in Christ’s Church—Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons.” 

The fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel, as the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the divine worship to be 
rendered to him, and consequently 
the trinity of persons in the God- 
head—The original depravity of 
man—T he atonement, and the ope- 
rations of divine grace, in order to 
our acceptance with God—-All these 
though clearly enough revealed in 
the Bible, yet when we see them 
every where inculcated by the Fa- 
thers, it can but strengthen our con- 
fidence, that we understand the 
word of God correctly, and enter- 
tain the true primitive faith, once 
delivered to the saints. 

On the other hand, the testimo- 
ny of the Fathers is negative as 
well as positive, i. e. what they say 
nothing about, we have no reason 
to think can constitute any part of 
Christianity. . This consideration 
is of the utmost importance in the 
Protestant controversy with the 
church of Rome. No hint of any 
thing like the supremacy of Peter, 
or any other under him, is to be 
found within the three first centu- 
ries. If any such doctrine had 
been known, it could not have es- 
caped their notice, and would have 
appeared in their writings. Nota 
word is to be found concerning the 
infallibility of Peter’s successor, or 
the Bishop of Rome ; on the con- 
trary, that Bishop is blamed, and 
directly charged with maintaining 
false doctrines; as any other man 
would be, who may chance to be 
dnvolyed in controversy—We see 
in the Fathers, nothing like the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
consequently no hint of reverence 
shown the consecrated elements, in 
the Lord’s Supper—No invocation 
of the Virgin Mary and other 
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saints—Nothing about purgatory, 
and the efficacy of human prayers 
to liberate souls from that prison, 
and grant them a passport to heay- 
en—Nothing concerning indulgen- 
cies and pardons from the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome, or any one 
else. On all those points, a dead 
silence prevails ; and consequently 
they can have made no part of 
Christianity in these days, but must 
be of subsequent invention; and 
therefore to be named corruptions, 
foisted into the pure system of 
faith taught by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles. For ali these reasons, 
and many more that might be sug- 
gested, the Fathers should be con- 
sulted by those who have means 
and leisure, and good will towards 
the cause of pure religion before 
God and the Father. Their volu- 
minous size is indeed revolting to 
the taste of the mere scholar, used 
chiefly to the light reading of mo- 
dern composition ; but should not 
frighten the learned divine, the 
biblical scholar, and the pious 
Christian,whe wishes to understand 
his religion, in all its bearings. 


—_ 
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Devine power in Lightning. 


Thunder and lightning were, in 
all ages and nations, considered as 
the peculiar exhibitions of Divine 
power. And no wonder it should 
be so, while men remained ignor- 
ant of the true principles of naturat 
philosophy ; and the manner in 
which material agents perform 
their operations upon each other. 
The effects of lightning are so ter- 
rific, rending the sturdiest trees, 
frequently communicating an al- 


most unextinguishable flame, anti 








instantly dismissing from life every 
animal that comes in its way, it was 
natural to think that it came from 
the Divinity that reigns in Heaven 
above. This impression was heigh- 
tened by the awful solemn roar, in 
the incumbent air. Hence the 
Greek and Roman fictions of Jupe- 
ter’s thunder-bolts, forged by Vul- 
can. Hence their reverence for 
things and persons that had ex- 
perienced the heavenly stroke ; 
deeming such persons, if they es- 
caped with life, ever after conse- 
crated tothe Gods. And had their 
sacred Bidental, or monument 
erected to the memory, and on the 
place where lightning had struck, 
as a memento to all passengers, to 
refrain from violation of such pla- 
ces, under penalty of being accurs- 
ed to the infernal Deities. 

T his same view of the sacredness 
of lightning, has prevailed in all 
ages ; and still prevails to some 
extent among Christians ; making 
a wide difference in their notions 
of its effects, and those of winds 
and storms. It is still thought by 
some to be an impious defiance of 
Almighty power, to attempt guard- 
ing ourselves from its effects. But 
whether it were viewed as a divine 
er natural power, nobody thought 
of devising the means of protection 
by human art, until about the mid- 
dle of the last century, when light- 
ning-rods were invented. This 
has, in a great measure, corrected 
the mistaken notions of former 
times, and taught mankind to re- 
member, that all the powers of the 
material world are equally in God’s 
hand : and that it is our duty to use 
our wisdom in guarding against 
their ill effects, as well as turning 
their benefits to his glory. Pro- 
tected by the rod which moderate- 
Jy extracts the fiery charge, and 
repels the cloud, while the éle- 
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ments are in commotion, we may 
sit secure in our dwellings. 
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IWIISCELLANY. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
Atheism. 


It is easier, says Lord Bacon, to 
believe the monstrous fables of the 
Alkoran, the Talmud, and the Le- 
gends, than that mind had nothing 
to do in forming the universe of 
things. God never wrought a mi- 
racle for the conviction of Athe- 
ism, because his ordinary ope- 
rations are sufficient for this pur- 
pose. Yet it is true, that too little 
natural philosophy may incline 
men to Atheism ; while deeper sci- 
ence brings them back to religion. 
For the human intellect, while i: 
rests upon disconnected second cau 
ses, sometimes rests satisfied with 
them, and looks no further. But 
when it proceeds to contemplate 
the chain and connection, with 
which they are bound together, it 
must rige to a Providence, and a 
Divinity. 

The Scripture says, The fool 
hath said in his heart, there ts no 
God. It says not, the fool hath 
thought in his heart; intimating 
that it is from inclination that he 
Says so, as what he would wish, ra- 
ther than what he believes and 
thinks. No one believes there is 
no God, except those for whose in- 
terest it is there should be none.— 
By no circumstance can it be better 
evinced, that Atheism rests in the 
lips, not in the heart, than this, that 
Atheists take much pains to defend 
and disseminate their opinions, as 
tho’ they distrusted themselves, and 
wished for the effort of others to 
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prop them in their tottering sup- 
port. You may see them eagerly 
striving to make proselytes, like 
other sects. Nay more, what is 
wonderful, some of them have en- 
countered torture and death, ra- 
ther than renounce thefr opinions : 
when at the same time, if they re- 
ally believe what they say, that 
there is no God, why should they 
trouble themselves about it ? 

They who deny a God, destroy 
the dignity of human nature. For 
it is most certain, with respect to 
the body, man is allied with brutes. 
If then with respect to the soul, 
his relation to God be removed, it 
is sure he sinks into an ignoble 
creature. They likewise destroy 
the magnanimity and exaltation of 
human nature. Take an example 
from the dog, and observe how 
much spirit that animal assumes to 
himself, how much generosity he 
puts on when he sees himself 
obeying the impulse of man ; who 
being of a superior nature, is to 
him in the place of God. This for- 
titude you manifestly see is such, 
as the creature himself by no 
means would attain, but by the 
confidence he places in the superi- 
or nature. Just so man, when he 
relies upon, and places his hopes 
upon divine aid and grace, collects 
such confidence and strength, as 
human nature left to itself never 
could attain. Thus, as Atheism 
is every way odious, so it is es- 
pecially so, in that it deprives hu- 
man nature of the faculty to rise 
above human frailty. 


The Tables of the Law. 


Moses in giving an account of 
these tables, uses language which 
implies that the writing on them 
was done by God himself: Written 
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by the finger of God—And he wrog 
them on two tables of stone. This 
and similar language is several 
times repeated. And though it is, 
that what one does by the agency 
of another, he is himself, often said 
to do; yet, in this case, would it 
be absurd to understand the matter 
literally? The essence of the 
transactions, the giving of the law, 
was miraculous, as is agreed on all 
hands, and immediately from God : 
why not then the visible writing 
itself? On this supposition, alpha- 
betical writing may have come, at 
first from divine inspiration, as we 
have many reasons for believing 
was the case with meny other use- 
ful arts. It is not a little remark- 
able that all antiquity are agreed 
in assigning the origin of this art 
to about the same period, however 
they may differ as to the country 
where it took its rise; some as- 
cribing it to Egypt, and some to 
Phenicia. The period when the 
Israelites departed from Egypt is 
settled at 1291 before Christ ; and 
according to the Greeks, Cadmus 
taught them letters, which he 
brought from Phenicia, about 1450. 
or 60, before the same epoch.— 
Now as Moses came from Egypt, 
and settled in the near neighbor- 
hood of Phenicia, the circum- 
stance naturally accounts for the 
difference of understanding, and at 
the same time confirms the above 
conjecture. 


—p—— 
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On the plan of Redemption, as con- 
nected with the Christian Church. 


The subject of our present ir- 
quiry is without controversy, a ve- 
ry important one—A subject as far 
transcending all others as things 
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eternal do those which are only 
temporal—things divine, those 
which are only human. The ori- 
ginal constitution and present exis- 
tence of the Church of the living 
God—the plan of redemption—the 
covenant of grace—the promises 
of the Eternal! These all con- 
nected, form our subject, and these 
are mysteries into which Angels 
desire to look!—May Ged help 
worms like us while we contem- 
plate!—Would that I were ade- 
quate to the important, the inter- 
esting task before me !—Would 
that I could worthily answer the 
inquiries of my friend, but she 
will kindly accept what I can give. 

In the days of Noah, the whole 
world beside had become guilty 
before God. To Noah and his fa- 
mily a plan of redemption was de- 
vised by the Almighty ; the Ark 
was built, into which all who en- 
tered were saved, all who were 
without perished from off the face 
of the whole earth. That the ark 
was a type of the church of Christ 
is beyond dispute. That the church 
is one even as the ark is one—con- 
sistent and harmonizing in all its 
parts, is also beyond a doubt. To 
such as entered the ark, there was 
salvation from the all-sweeping de- 
nunciations of divine wrath ; those 
who unbelievingly remained with- 
out, met the threatened desolation. 
Al! who enter the church as living 
members are saved upon cove- 
nanted principles. They who are 
without know nothing about cove- 
nanted principles ; they are aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenant of 
promise. Let us bear continually 
in mind that we are here speaking 
of visible not invisible things—of a 
visible church, ostensible cove- 
nants, and outward privileges ; 
touching the heart to be sure, as 
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ordained of God ; but visible and of 
consequence fit subjects of human 
investigation. But methinks | see 
you, my christian friend, musing in 
your own mind, and as you look 
over again the remarks I have 
made,'saying to yourself, Can there 
none be saved except those who 
belong to the church ? I answer, 
and be not surprised at my re- 
ply, Were any saved who were 
not in the ark? God may have 
mercy on whom he will, but be has 
no covenant save with his church. 

To the church pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the promises. 

There are doubtless uncove- 
nanted mercies, but where are the 
uncovenanted promises ?—There 
are none. As an omnipotent shield 
to the church and all its privileges, 
hear what the Saviour declares : 

‘Lo! F am with you always 
even unto the end of the World!” 
The gates of hell shall never pre- 
vail against you—-No weapon that 
is formed against you shall prosper, 
and every tongue that riseth up in 
judgment against you shall be con- 
demned. On these unfailing pro- 
mises all my hopes of the final tri- 
umph of the church depend. 

We will now consider the man- 
ner in which this church is govern- 
ed, as a body politic—a common- 
wealth—a visible kingdom ; there 
must be principles and rules by 
which it is governed. It must have 
a government, and of course a go- 
vernor. On this subject I shall 
quote the language of a better pen 
than my own. It is amatter of fact 
as plain and true, that an order of 
Christian clergy was appointed by 
Christ, who were to continue to 
the end of the world in regular suc- 
cession, as that the priesthood of 
the Jews was established and did 
continue until the arrival of the 
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Messiah in the tribe of Levi.— 
Christ ordained the Apostles and 
other ministers of his Gospel, to 
preach and administer the sacra- 
ments, and to govern his church 
always even unto the end of the 
world. See Matt. xxviii. 20.— 
These apostles by his authority, 
after his departure ordained oth- 
ers. The holy scriptures have 
been handed down to us with these 
ministers, from age to age. The 
sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s supper, have been observed 
without interruption through the 
whole christian world during tb+ 
same period. They »re perpetu- 
al memorials of these things—A 
sacerdotal qualification, that is an 
outward commission to authorize a 
man to execute any ministerial act 
of religion, is clearly required in 
holy scripture. This honor no 
man taketh upon himself, but he 
that is called of God as was Aaron. 
Heb. v. 4. So also Christ glorified 
not himself to be made an high 
priest, but he that said unto him, 
Thou art my Son—Thou art a 
Priest—Christ did not take upon 
himself the office of a preacher, till 
after the outward commission given 
to him by a voice from heaven at 
his baptism. It is written, From 
that time he began to preach: Matt. 
iv. 17. Then he began and he 
was then about 30 years of age: 
Luke iii. 23. In the exercise of 
his supreme visible authority in 
the church, Christ himself chose 
twelve apostles by name, and after 
them seventy others of an inferior 
order, whom he sent to preach ; 
the twelve apostles being supreme 
in visible authority. After the as- 
cension of our Lord, by his exam- 
ple and order, gave outward com- 
mission, and ordained them pres- 
byters in every church: Acts xiv. 
23. Those who were thus ordain- 
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ed by the apostles, had power to 
ordain others. For this canse left 
I thee in Crete, that thou mayest 
ordain elders in every city. (Here 
permit me to request your particu- 
lar attention:) that the apostle 
Paul on this subject, speaks in the 
singdlar, not in the plural number : 
For this cause left I thee, a single 
individual, possessed of power to 
ordain presbyters in every city! 
Who or what office can this be but 
the Episcopal office, or office of a 
Bishop? He adds, Lay hands sud- 
denly on no man. This was ad- 
dressed to an individual, not toa 
body of Presbyters : Titus i, 5.— 
1 Tim. v. 22. St. Clement says 
that the apostles foreknowing that 
there would be contests concerning 
the episcopal office or name, did 
themselves appoint the persons, 
and that they afterwards establish- 
ed an order, how, when those 
whom they had ordained should 
die, other fit and approved men 
should succeed them in their min- 
istry, and that they who were en- 
trusted with this work by God in 
Christ, did constitute those officers. 
St. Clement was a cotemporary 
with the apostles. The end of go- 
vernment, both in church and 
state, is to preserve peace, unity, 
and good order. A departure from 
the government which Christ in- 
stituted, has been the fatal source 
of great error and wickedness.— 
Korah, a priest of the second order 
in the church of Israel, withdrew 
his obedience from the high priest, 
or the first in order; he opposed 
the episcopacy of Aaron, and in- 
volved those who followed him in 
so horrid a rebellion, that the Al- 
mighty gave a most singular proof 
of his hatred of that schism, by de- 
stroying Korah and all his compa- 
ny.—F ourteen thousand fell in one 
day! See Num. xiv. 









In all the annals of the Church, 
whether under the law or gospel, 
there is not one instance of a 
schism against the priesthood 
which God had appointed, but great 
errors followed both in doctrine 
and worship. The priesthood set 
up by Micah of his own head, and 
that which Jeroboam set up in op- 
position to that of Aaron, both end- 
ed in idolatry. 

Fifty or sixty different sects 
arose in England in the times after 
episcopacy was assaulted by the 
puritans. So evident it is, that 
the church is the ground and pillar 
of the truth, that we can hardly 
find an error which has come into 
the Christian world, but upon an 
infraction made upon apostolic or 
episcopal authority. It is said that 
the first discipline which Calvin in- 
froduced into Geneva, immediately 
after the reformation, is now no 
more. That infidelity prevails 
there, and is accompanied by a 
great, a general corruption of man- 
ners. The Hopkinsian sentiments 
have multiplied deists in New-Eng- 
land. The college of Cambridge, 
and the clergy of Boston, are be- 
coming, and have many of them al- 
ready become Arians. The colle- 
ges and clergy of the northern and 
eastern States, where episcopacy 
has ever been persecuted, are in 
disorder, and striving by many me- 
thods to defend themselves against 
the assaults of deists, who daily 
weaken their influence. Thus 
saith the Lord, stand ye in the way 
and see and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk 
ye therein and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. Jer. vi. 16. 

From all this my friend, and in- 
deed from the whole united tenor 
both of scripture and history, we 
discover that first in the Jewish 
church or priesthood, there was 
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three distinct orders, viz. High 
Priest, Priest, and Levite. The 
Jewish church was a type of the 
Christian church, answering to the 
order of the type; therefore we 
find in the Christian church like- 
wise, three distinct orders, Bish- 
ops, Priests, and Deacons. These 
three distinct orders have ever ex- 
isted in the church, since its first 
establishment by Christ : yes, and 
ever shall exist, for the promises, 
are sure—they cannot fail. While 
Christ himself was upon earth, he 
was the visible head or the first in 
order. inthe visible church the 
twelve apostles were the second in 
order, and the seventy disciples the 
third. In Luke vi. 13, we find the 
twelve chosen in the ninth chap- 
ter—they were sent out: in the 
10th chapter of Luke, the seventy 
disciples were appointed as the 
third order, and sent forth by the 
first ; so our bishops at this day 
ordain and send forth, and in this 
way as well as by their contsnued 
superintendence, have they, as St. 
Paul says, the care of all the 
churches. From the commence- 
ment of Christ’s ministerial office 
at 30 years old, to his crucifixion, 
we observe him acting as the su- 
preme visible head of his church, 
and the twelve and the seventy, 
the two other orders, acting in sub- 
ordination. True, Christ is still 
the great head of the church,which 
is his body ; yea, head over all 
things to his church-—God blessed 
forever more! But he is not now 
the visible head, you will recol. 
lect ; we are now speaking of visi- 
ble things, and as my Father hath 
sent me even so send I you—thus 
saith the Saviour, in Matt. xxviii. 
18, 19, and 20 ; therefore we find 
the transmission of his own su- 
preme visible authority to the 
twelve, by which they received a 
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power which they never possessed 
before, viz. to ordain others. This 
authority till now had been with 
Christ alone, who hitherto had act- 
ed as visible head. The twelve 
also had a commission—had an 
office, but it was subordinate.— 
Christ had now finished the great 
work of his mission—had ransomed 
the church by his blood—establish- 
ed its order and sacraments, and 
was about to ascend to his Father 
in heaven, to be no longer present 
visibly. 

He therefore, as I said before, 
transmitted his own supreme visi- 
ble office and authority to the 
twelve, who were now to act indi- 
vidually, as the head or supreme 
invisible dominion. The seventy 


disciples who hitherto had made - 


the third order, now became the 
second, and immediately when it 
was said of Christ that he was tak- 
en up and a cloud received him out 
of their sight, Acts 1. 9, we find the 
twelve in the lawful exercise of 
their newly delegated authority, 
ordaining the seven deacons to 
complete the visible and triple 
order of the ministry! Behold 
here the wisdom of Apostles !—the 
order of the Church! the order of 
Christ! With the twelve whom 
. Christ ordained, we find that the 
name of Apostles ceased. Those 
whom the apostles ordained by his 
order to the same office, were then 
and ever since have been denom- 
inated, bishops or overseers. (As 
Timothy, see at the close of his se- 
cond epistle.) Each of these offi- 
ces in the church has ever had its 
distinct province. To this order 
these sacraments and this word, 
which constitute the church of 
Christ were promised his perpetu- 
al defence and salvation. Lo! I 
am with you always! With these 
views then, these evidences and 
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this conviction before us, you my 
dear friend, will no longer inquire 
for the reasons of my preference ; 
you will need no longer to ask, 
Why I am an Episcopalian or a 
Churchman rather than any thing’ 
else ! 

Here is the order of the aposto- 
lical church !—of the church of 
God! Here are the sacraments 
and here is the word administered 
in their primitive truth and _puri- 
ty; here also is that form of sound 
words, which apostles have exhort- 
ed us to hold fast; yes, and here 
are the promises of God! These 
my friend are the reasons why I am 
an Episcopalian. I could subjoin 
more, but are not these sufficient ? 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
> Soa - 
REVIEW: 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


In announcing the appearance of 
this publication, a promise was in- 
serted to take further notice of it 
when its merits should be more 
fully developed. This promise we 
now proceed to fulfil. The pages 
of the Churchman’s Magazine are 
indeed pledged mainly to further 
the cause of religious truth, and 
the promotion of piety towards 
God. But our readers are not now 
to be first informed, that we deem 
science the handmaid of religion. 
If this be true, the best and most 
efficient mode of communicating 
that science is equally so. And it 
is a prominent object of the publi- 
cation under view, to assemble 
facts and reasonings on the subject 
of education, from whatever source 





they may be obtained, domestic or 
foreign. 

‘The whole business of practical 
education must turn upon the three 
following particulars : the subjects 
or persons to whom science is to be 
communicated ; the matter, or kind 
of science to be taught; and the 
means of doing it with despatch, 
economy of time, and with good 
effect. In all these respects, the 
pages of this work furnish abun- 
dant and well digested matter. In 
an age so prolific of novel improve- 
ments as the present, it would be 
strange if none were attempted in 
the routine of education. And 
though we ought never to forget 
that not every alteration is an im- 
provement, yet it would be even 
more strange, if none of the novel- 
ties that have lately asked public 
patronage, should be found worthy 
of attention, for their utility. A 
great proportion of the new schemes 
now soliciting notice, are confess- 
edly experiments. And in making 
experiments upon mind, as all edu- 
cation must be, itis obvious the ex- 
perimenter has not those known 
and certain principles, which guide 
the chemist and natural philoso- 
pher in his research. His experi- 
ments therefore must be, in a great 
measure, merely tentative and of 
uncertain issue. Ardent and san- 
guine minds, in this case, are in 
danger of following naked theory, 
and of overlooking obstructions, or 
disregarding them in practice. The 
corrupt will and perverse inclina- 
tions of fallen human nature are 
sometimes too obstinate to be re- 
moved by human effort. They are 
too secret to be detected by obser- 
vation, or too feeble and changea- 
ble to become the objects of con- 
templation long enough to admit of 
applying a remedy. These diffi- 
culties, however, should not pre- 
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vent our making such experiments. 
Patient application of thought and 
steady perseverance may remove 
some of the obstructions that come 
inthe way of success ; and if they 
cannot be altogether removed, they 
may be materially palliated, and 
rendered more pliant to culture. 

The work under view is admira- 
bly calculated to rouse attention in 
the public mind to this all impor- 
tant subject. It presents abundance 
of theoretical reasoning, and prac- 
tical experiment, combined with 
successful result. And that we may 
descend to particulars, we begin 
with the system of Infants’ Schools, 
which has been very lately adopted 
in Great Britain, and is very little 
knowa in this country. It admits 
children between the ages of two 
and five or seven years. Here it 
must be manifest, that very little of 
what may be called common learn- 
ing can be attempted. At this ten- 
der age, the mind is unsusceptible 
of sufficient reach to comprehend 
any thing like extended reasoning. 
It is altogether active about sensi- 
ble objects and the relations that 
such objects bear to one another 
and themselves. It may then be 
asked, what is done and taught, in 
these schools? Here we shall let 
Mr. Wilson, the original projecter 
of them, answer, as given in the 
Journal, No. II, p. 65. 


* This system does not contemplate 
the intellectual part of man alone: it 
regards the whole human being as the 
subject of education. It is designed to 
correct the moral feeling, the passions, 
and the heart; as well as to store the 
memory with that which is excellent 
and useful, aad to give to the judgment 
the habit ef discriminating, with accu- 
racy, between truth and falsehood. The 
mind itself is, in this system, the first 
object. The principal aim will have 
been effected, if that have been called 
into action, and attain even the incipi- 
ent evergies of future good habits; al- 
is 
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though nothing remain upon the me- 
mory, to manifest immediately the ef- 
fect of the discipline which has been 
in exercise. ‘Thus far considered, the 
end to which this mode of education is 
directed, will be in a great measure 
answered, if the child leave the school 
with the affections and feelings of his 
heart improved ; if, in connection with 
that which is ‘ excellent and of good re- 
port,’ he be under the influence of a 
more cheerful and contented view of 
human life, than is generally present in 
the mind of persons in his station; if 
be be prepared to receive future in- 
struction, not only with pleasure, but 
with facility ; and, above all, if he bear 
away with him the seeds of true reli- 
gion and morality. 

“TI would not, however, be here 
thought to imply that much mere than 
this may not, in very many instances, 
be attained. Jt is truly important dis- 
tinctly to recollect, that it is the object 
of this system, rather to prepare the 
mind for instruction, than to fill it with 
knowledge ; and that, if it have a pre- 
ference for one part of the human being 
above another, it gives that preference 
decidedly rather to the improvement of 
the moral feeling, and the influence of 
true religion, than to the developement 
of the intellectual powers. I may now, 
on the other hand, remark, that, in en- 
deavouring to produce both these re- 
sults, as well as the others which are 
attainable, a judicious selection may be 
made of those things which approach 
the nearest to the future course of in- 
struction, which it is proposed to pur- 
sue, and which may introduce it with 
advantage. It will appear, I hope, in 
the course of the following essay, that, 
in this view of the subject, the system 
of infant education requires only the 
superintendence of those who are inte- 
rested in that object, to be made highly 
conducive to the-preparation of the 
children of the poor for the modes of 
instruction which are followed in our 
National Schools. They will enter 
those establishments, not, as is too often 
the case, in a state of nearly total ig- 
norance, and with, at the best, unset- 
tled habits; but prepared, at least, to 
think, to feel, and to obey. The ground 
will have been broken up, many ef the 
obnoxious weeds removed, and the 
seed sown; and the diligence of the 
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judicious instructor will, in conse- 
quence, meet with a far earlier, aud a 
far more satisfactory reward. 

** The eventual efficiency, indeed, of 
the system of infant education must 
depend almost entirely upon the culti- 
vation which the mind of the children 
afterwards receives in the parochial 
schools; and it derives its peculiar suit- 
ableness to the present state of society, 
from the active and interested attention 
which is now given to those excellent 
establishments. It would be highix 
desirable, that, with every school for 
larger children, an infant institution 
should be so connected as to be under 
the same superintendence. The edu- 
cation in the latter might, by this ar- 
rangement, be made to assimulate itself 
to the instruction in the former; and 
we might then reasonably hope, that, 
although it should not be esteemed de- 
sirable to increase the range of their 
knowledge, we should yet send forth 
into society a class of persons who, be- 
yond the acquirement of the rules of 
right conduct, would have their minds 
imbued with the love of moral excel- 
lence and religion, and their heart pre- 
pared, under the influence of the best 
principles for all the ‘changes and 
chances of this mortal life.’ 


** The Moral Influence of the Superin- 
tendent on a School of Infants. 


‘¢ The authority of the master, in an 
assembly of whatever number of In- 
fants, under the age of seven years, as 
it is the first question which must occu- 
py his mind, when entering on the du- 
ties of his office, so it will, with propri- 
ety, first fall under our notice, in the 
following treatise. 

Now, a direct appeal to the reason 
ofa child,of the average age of those ad- 
mitted into these schools, can hardly be 
expected to be effectual. The instan- 
ces to the contrary will, at any rate, 
be so rare, that it would be manifestly 
unsuitable to recommend this, as an 
adequate source of authority, in such 
an establishment. Infants are, gene- 
rally speaking, to be ruled by moral 
influence. They follow that which they 
love. They avoid that which they 
fear. They endeavonr to imitate that 
which they admire; and, taken in a 
more large sense, their mind assumes 








the character of that which is most con- 
stantly offered to théir attention. But 
they are unable, at present, rationally 
to deduce consequences from the pro- 
babilities or the tendencies of things, 
or to give birth toa resolution, because 
of the evil or the good which may be 
contingent on a certain mode of action. 
Such considerations will suggest to the 
mind of the teacher of an infant school 
@ source of authority most powerful and 
most effectual. 

“It is evideot, then, that, if it is pro- 
posed to educate any number of infant 
children assembled together under the 
same roof, in order to establish a uni- 
form and connected authority over 
them, some mode must be discovered 
for arresting and for fixing the atten- 
tion of all. It is equally evident, too, 
that whenever this might be requisite, 
it should be possible to make the in- 
structor himself the object of that at- 
tention. He must propose to himself, 
that the ear of the little multitude 
should be awake to his own voice, and 
that he should be able, at any time, to 
fix their eye upon his person. If he 
have not the free and ready command 
of these two senses, his endeavours to 
iastruct his school must be altogether 
vain. By what means, then, may he 
secure this most necessary observation 
of himself? There are two which lie 
before him. He may, by a course of 
harshness and severity, excite their 
fears; and they will then regard him 
as an object of terror and dismay. Or 
he may win their affections to him ; and 
they will then listen to his voice, and 
observe his person, as those of their 
kindest friend. 

‘“¢ It is altogether unnecessary, I feel, 
that I should waste the time of the 
reader in endeavouring to prove, that 
fear is, under no circumstances, a suit- 
able source of authority in an infant 
schoo]. Order, however important in 
in itself, is, in such an establishment, 
chiefly to be desired for its connection 
with a future good, and must, there- 
fore, by no means be secured to the 
prejudice of further instruction. If the 
infants fear their teacher, they will re- 
ceive, with reluctance, or even dislike, 
that in which he may propose to give 
them information; and transferring 
their repugnance to tis authority, and 
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their dislike of his person to the object 
for which that authority is supported, 
will early imbibe a te for the ac- 
quirement of useful knowledge, and a 
feeling of resistance to all control. 

‘¢ It remains, then, that THE FIRST 
OBJECT OF THE TEACHER OF AN IN- 
FANT SCROOL MUST BE TO CONCILIATE 
TO HIMSELF THE FOND ATTACHMENTS 
OF HIS CHARGE. He may address hi.n- 
self constantly to one and another, in 
expressions of kindness and affection. 
He may sympathize with them in their 
little troubles. He may soothe their 
passions when they begin to rise, by a 
word of conciliation. He may unite 
in their amusements, and with them be 
childlike, without descending to folly. 

‘Tt will be the object also of the 
teacher of an infant school to be him- 
self the exampce of his little flock ; 
and he will, therefore, in his communi- 
cations of kindness to his pupils, have 
this farther end in view. While he 
endeavours to sooth their minds to 
peacefulness, he will personally set be- 
fore them in himself those modes of 
feeling and of action, which shall awak- 
en their incipient admiration, and af- 
ford them a pattern which, in some fu- 
ture period, they may with pleasure 
and safety follow. To the success of 
this attempt, the alacrity of disposition 
always attendant on that early age will 
lend a very effectual aid. The ear of 
an infant is engaged, and the eye is fix- 
ed, the one by the variations of tone, 
and the other by changes of the human 
countenance, much sooner, and with a 
greater effect than those of the person 
who is advanced farther into the scene 
of life, and whose mind is occupied by 
concerns of highermoment. Scarcely 
an intonation of the voice of him who 
is the object of their affections, will be 
without its eomparative effect. Scarce- 
ly an action will escape their notice. 

The authority of the teacher, as far 
as it has hitherto been considered, is 
direct. It will follow, that we now 
proceed to the indirect influence which 
the circumstances of his school afford 
him over the mind and the feelings of 
his little flock. That which is most 
powerful, is found in their MUTUAL 
SYMPATHIES AND EXAMPLE. The ef- 
fect of this influence, when under a 
judicious management, it is impossible 
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to estimate, without having been per- 
somally a witness of it. It operates in 
every part of thesystem. Such indeed 
is the nature of the system; the varie- 
ty is so continual, and the cheerful at- 
tention of the children is, in one way 
er another, so unremittingly kept alive, 
that whatsoever may be the theory of the 
ease, the real difficulty consists, not in 
the suppression of evil passion, but in 
correcting an incessant buoyaney of 
spirit. It will suggest itself immedi- 
ately te the mind of the intelligent read- 
er, that, should an evil excitement ne- 
vertheless appear, it may be quickly 
soothed, by placing the child who is 
thus affected under the care of others, 
whose passions are at rest. The flow 
of good feeling will almost immediately 
absorb the evil, and the fretful sob give 
way to a sympathetic delight. 

** Personal emulation is avoided, be- 
cause it is uonecessary to success.— 
The lessons are, for the most part, com- 
municated at once to the whole school 
assembled; and are learned in the 
same tene of voice, with one simulta- 
neous clap of the band—to the same 
footfall, or to the same beat of the tam- 
borine. The consequence of this is, 
unity, not division; sympathy, pot aver- 
sion; and the children are very fre- 
quently seen, when in the hours of play, 
they meet in their rambles, to fall into 
the order of their school, and commence 
their song together. 

** If, farther, the force of EXAMPLE, 
in the character of the teacher, be 
great, it is abundantly more effectual 
in the infants on each other. In the 
former instance they admire and cheer- 
fully acknowledge the goed influence. 
In the latter they attempt imitation. It 
is not, indeed, to be supposed, that, in 
ao infant under six years of age, any 
very confirmed moral habits can be im- 
pressed. The tender thought has begun 
only to germinate, and it requires con- 
stant example, and the increasing pre- 
sence of favourable circumstances, to 
encourage the growth of the rising prin- 
ciple, and to give it the force of ap ka- 
bitual determination. But, while such 
considerations throw some doubt over 
the permanent effect ef this system, un- 
less followed up by subsequent educa- 
tion, they seem to set before us a more 
ceasonable hope of preparing the mind 
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of infants for the best future habits: as 
an acquired evil is much more easily re- 
moved at this early age, than when the 
mind has approached nearer to maturi- 
ty ; and the example and sympathy, of 
which we now speak, make that cure 
for the present almost inevitable as 
well as rapid. In an infant school, the 
eye never wanders over that which is 
depraved, nor is the ear assailed by the 
language of impiety. The universal 
pleasure which appears on every hand, 
is connected with the practice ef that 
which is excellent; and if one be intro- 
duced to the little flock, who has previ- 
ously indulged some bad habit, he al- 
most insensibly loses the evil, in assi- 
mulating himself to the character of 
those around him.” 


In addition to this, it appears in 
other parts of the system, that the 
sports of the children are superin- 
tended, giving them a judicious di- 
rection. ‘They are put to perform 
various bodily motions in unison and 
concert; tending to strengthen 
their frames, and inure them to be 
alert and active, expert and dexte- 
rous in performing many opera- 
tions that occur in the business of 
life, when they come to years of 
maturity: especially in many of 
the mechanic ‘arts, where several 
hands are required to act in con- 
cert, and consequently a facility 
and dexterity at it, acquired in 
childhood, becomes important. At 
the same time, these exercises con- 
tribute to their health. 

It is again not unworthy of re- 
mark, that habits of order and sys- 
tem, thus early commenced, even 
beyond recollection, must be ex- 
pected to produce great effects on 
the future man and future woman ; 
giving them a similarity of charac- 
ter and views, and thus tending to 
harmonize society, by drying up 
many sources of contention. That 
such must be its effect upon all can- 
not be pretended. The seeds of 
corruption and perverseness, in 











some, are planted too deep to be 
altogether eradicated, or smother- 
ed in theirgrowth: But some good 
it must produce upon all, lessening 
in some degree the evil propensities 
of the young mind ; and far better 
than thus to leave it altogether to pa- 
rents, many of whom are incapable 
of directing as they ought ; being 
otherwise occupied, in gaining a 
sustenance for themselves and fami- 
lies. And if they were capable, 
too many are disposed to foster evil 
propensities in their children. 

In a state of society like that of 
Great Britain, where there are 
large masses of population in their 
manufacturing & commercial towns 
who live by their daily labour, it 


POETRY: 


LINES ON A DECEASED FRIEND. 


Why O my heart this sadness? Why dost thou 
incessant grieve for him who’s happy now? 
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must be of prodigious importance 
to parents, particularly industrious 
mothers, to be released from the 
care of their children, that they 
may repair to their employments 
without interruption and anxiety, 
knowing them to be in safe keeping, 
and out of danger. And numerous 
are the districts among us, where 
such schools could be introduced 
to great advantage and public be- 
nefit. I[t is therefore to be wished 
we may soon see them commencing 
in our large towns and manufactur- 
ing establishments. In a future 
Number, it is intended to take fur- 
ther nolice of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine 


Whose mortal cares areended. Who tunes his harp 


To his Redeemer’s praise. 


Thy grief is selfish. 


And yet whocan forbear to grieve, that knew 
Haggeorth, and shar’d his daily converse. Blest youth! 
How do thy late associates mourn thy absence, 

And wait in vain for thy return. Thou wast 

By them belov’d, but ah, no more they’ll greet 

Thy glad return. Alas! no more they'll hear 

Thy nimble footsteps or thy pleasant voice 

In their sad circle. All around bespeaks 

A dreary vacancy. Fond sisters too 


Lament thine early exit. 


Dear Julia! 


He spar’d no pains to soften thy afflictions, 
But when the labours of the week were ended, 
He cheerfully would speed to thine abode, 
Tosolacethee. He liv’d, not for himself, 

But for his dearer friend. His feeling heart 
Rejeic’d to mitigate another’s sorrows, 

And to relieve the heart with woe opprest. 


Fond memory loves to dwell upon thy virtues, 
Thy filial love, and thy fraternal fondness, 
And all the social feelings of thy heart. 
Thy humble, modest, unaspiring worth, 
Was {not unnetic’d nor thy merit hid. 


The’ twenty summers had not yet past o’er thes, 
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Wet thou wast plac’d in confidence and trust, 
And did’st approve thyself as worthy of it. 
Thy diligence, thy faithfulness and care, 
Bespoke maturer years. Thy temper mild, 
Thy carriage sweet, and affable deportment, 
Won the affections of thy young companions, 
And all who knew thee spoke in terms of praise. 








But that which most adorn’d thy character, 
And shone with brightest lustre in thy life, 
And that which gilt the gloomy hour of death, 
Was unfeign’d piety. A heartfelt sense 
Of thy unworthiness. A humble trust 
In the divine Redeemer. This it was, 
Which gave thee peace the world kaows nothing gf. 
And when thy young companions had assembled 
For worldly merriment, thou didst prefer, 
The place where saints had met for social worship. 
Or to retire to thy lov’d chamber, there 
To hold sweet intercourse with God and heay'n. 
*T was this disarm’d the monster of his sting ; 
And when a dire disease had brought thee low, 
And hopes of life were fled, thou could’st reflect 
With calm composure on the trying scene 
But just before thee. Conscious there were those, 
Who greatly needed thy sustaining arm, 
Yet thou could’st quietly commit them all 
Into his hands, to whom thou had’st resign’d 
Thyself, and all thy dearest interests. 




















Mysterious heav’n! why was he taken from us? 
Why worth like his so soon remov’d from earth ? 
We should have said, Orwin could not be spar'd. 
And could the tender sympathies of those 
By nature dear, or skill of healing art, 
Or pray’rs of num’rous friends, have aught avail’d,! 
Thou had’st not died. But peace my sorrowing heart ; 
“ That life is long which answers life’s great end.” 
His earthly work is done, his trials o’er, 
Infinite wisdom has remov’d him hence, 
To brighter worlds on high. Orwin still lives: 
We trust he’s safely past the river Jordan ; 
And we are near its banks. Soon, scon at farthest, 
Shall we be summon’d to the great tribunal. 
O may our lives be such, that we shall then 
With joy receive our sentence, and forever 
Sing the high praises of redeeming love. 
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ApocRYPHAL QueEstTion.—For some 
time past the question respecting the 


pocrypha by the 


circulation of the a 


National Bible Society, has been agita- 
tated among the friends of that society 
in England. The excitement appears 
to have been great, and to have called 
forth numerous 


publications. The 








committee of the society, it appears, 
had been led to depart from the original 
principles of that institution, chiefly 
through the influence of that devoted 
Roman Catholic friend of the society, 
Dr. Leander Van Ess, and to circulate 
the Apocrypha, along with the Canon- 
ical scriptures in many parts of Eu- 
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rope. Much influence was exerted to 
induce the committee to return to their 
original principles; and as soon as it 
became known to the Edinburgh com- 
mittee, a correspondence was opened 
on the subject, and that committee ear- 
ly declared that they could not act with 
the parent society, until its committee 
had retraced its steps. This determi- 
nation excited great attention, and va- 
rious opinions were formed concerning 
it, By circulating the Apocraphy with 


the canonical scrij tures, as they are 
arranged in Catholic editions of the 
scriptures, it was alledged that the 
committee gave the weight of their 
name, and their sanction to the circu- 
lation of uncanonical books, as parts 
of the Bible. 

The controversy which has been ex- 
cited on this question, is said to have 
resulted in the committee having in 
part, at least, retraced their steps. 


_——= o> 
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CONVENTION OF CONNECTICUT. 


The Annual Convention of this Dio- 
cese was held at Newtown on the 7th 
and 8th of June. It was attended by 
the Bishop, 36 Clergymen, and Lay- 
Delegates from 30 Parishes. The Rev. 
Freperick Hotcoms delivered the 
Convention Sermon. The Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Brownell admitted Mr.E.M.P.WeE ts, 
and Mr. T. W. Corr, to the Holy Or- 
der of Deacons. 

The Sermon before the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
was delivered by the Rev. N. S. 
WHEATON. 

The Parishes were generally repre- 
sented to be in a very prosperous con- 
dition. In several instances, a consi- 
derable increase in the number of fa- 
milies and of communicants had taken 
place. 

Several Canons were adopted, and 
some considered most important to the 
interests of the Church were discussed, 
and referred to a Committee, with di- 
rections to report to the next Annual 
Convention. Much interest was ex- 
pressed on the subject of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge. We earnestly hope that all our 
congregations feel the solicitude in this 
very important [nstitution,which would 
seem to be implied in the following re- 
solution, which was reported by a com- 
mittee, and adopted by the Convention: 

Resolved, That this Convention re- 
commend to every parish in this Dio- 
cese, the establishment of a Society 
auxiliary to the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge, and that 


it be the duty of every minister to pro- 
mote the same, by aiding 'the members 
of his congregation in such an establish- 
ment without delay. 

The proceedings of the Convention 
were conducted with great unanimity. 
We regret tliat we have room only for 
this general outline of its proceedings. 
In our next, we hope to give the usual 
abstract of the Journal, and also the 
very interesting Address of the Bishop 
of the Diocese. We shallalso publish 
the Reports of the Missionaries of the 
Society for the P-omotion of Christian 
Knowledge. 


—3o+o- 
ORDINATIONS. 


At ap ordination held on the 7th of 
June, in Trinity Church, Newtown, 
{it being the day appointed for the 
meeting of the annual Gonvention of 
this Doicese,) the Right Rev. Bishop 
Brownell admitted Mr. E. M. P. Wells, 
and Mr. Thomas W. Coit, to the Holy 
Order of Deacons. 

In St. John’s Church, Fairfield, on 
the 17th May, the Rev. William Shel- 
ton was admited to the Holy Order of 
Priests, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Brown- 
ell. 

In Christ Church, Hartford, on the 
14th of June, the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Brownell, admitted the Rev. J. 7’. 
Clarke to the Holy Order of Priests. 

At a special ordination held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Lynchburg, on Trinity 
Sunday, 2!st ult. the following Rever- 
end gentlemen, Deacons, were admit- 
ted to the holy order of Priests, by the 
Right Rey. Richard Channing Moore. 
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D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the State of Virginia. 
Rev. John 7. Brooke, of Martinsburg, 

Berkeley county. 

Rev. .Mark L. Chevers, of Suffolk, 

Nansemond county. 

Rev. John P. McGuire, of Essex 
county. 
Rev. Stephen S. Gunter, of Eastville, 

Northampton county. 

Rev. Robert B. Croes, of Richmond. 

The ordination sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Wm. H. Wilmer, Rector 
6f St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, from 
Job 9th chapter, 2d verse. How should 
man be just with God. The candid- 
ates were presented by the Rev. Wim. 
HJ. Wilmer, and a large number of the 
clergy, allending the convention, con- 
curred with the Bishop in the imposi- 
tion of hands. 

On Tuesday, the 2d of May, an or- 
dination was held at St. John’s Church, 
Yonkers, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Ho- 
bart, and Mr. Smith Pyne, and Mr. 
Edward Davis admitted to the hely 
order of Deacons; and the Rev. John 
West, deacon, the minister of that 
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church, admitted to the holy order of 
Priests. 

On Thursday, the 11th May,in Christ 
Church, Reading, during the session of 
the convention of Pennsylvania, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop White admitted the Rev. 
William Eldred. deacon, missionary 
in Columbia and Lycoming counties, 
to the holy order of Priests; and at the 
same time Mr. W. R. Bowman was ad- 
mitted to the holy order of Deacons.— 
Morning prayer was read by the Rev. 
George Weller, of Philadeiphia; and 
the sermon preached by the Rev. Jehu 
C. Clay, Rector of St. James’s, Per- 
kiomen, and St. John’s, Norristown. 
The communion was administered by 
the bishop. 

In St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, 
on the 10th May, by the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
op Bowen, the Rev. Edward Thomas, 
deacon, was admitted to the holy erder 
of Priests. 

By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart,12th 
April, in the chapel of All Saints, New- 
York, Messrs. Samuel Seabury, John 
A. Clark, and John W. Weber, were 
admitted to the holy order of Deacons. 


———EEEE eee ees 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications, and some articles prepared for this number, are omit- 


ted to give place to the long, 


but interesting Address of the venerable Bishop of 


P ennsylvania, to the Conv ention of his Diocese. 
We hare received the Journal of the Convention of North Carolina, and ab- 


etracts of those of several other Dioceses. 


in the next number of the Magazine. 


Our usual notices of them, wil! appear 


Weshall consider ourselves obliged to the Clergy and others, who may commu- 
nivate notices, either of the Societies, auxiliary to the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, which have been already formed, or of those which may be 
organized agreeably to the resolutions of the State Convention. 














ERRATA,—Some apology is due for the formidable list of errors in our 


Number for June. 


And it was principally owing io several weeks illness of the 





Editor; in consequence of which, a portion of the matter which had been previ- 
ously written, was forwarded for insertion without examination and correction, 
and thus went through the press with all its slips of the pen, incorrect pointing, 
and other defects; of which circumstance we neglected to inform the printers. The 
errata was in the copy 
Page 79, column Ist, line 18th from top, for wncommonly read commonly. 
+. ® “ 4. 0 *  % bottom, for enemies read erroncous. 


I “ @&..*, tik. “ te for calm read alarm. 
28, %, sam. & “ insert 2s before Messenger. 

oi... ie tn * for Suider read Suidas. 

< « “ 2, * Zith “* top, fer art read acl. 

* 83, “ 2d, “* Ist “ “ for conclative read correlative. 


in the present number the reader is desired, on the first page, Ist column, 2c 
line from top, instead of Spirit not to read spiritual, A few copies only vere 
strack off before the error was detected. 


